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REMARKS and DEDUCTIONS. 



Produce. -—The increased produce of the first example^ is ob« 
tained by a more productive system of crops^ improved 
implements^ and skill in the application of them. 

The Consumplion hy Cfifttvator^,— -Though 5 bushels in the one> 
and only 4 in the other example, bears a less proportion to the 
whole produce in the first, than in the second^ viz.i and i 

Conditions of Supply, 4*c.— In consequence of the increased tax« 
ation and outgoings, included in those of the first line, 20 
portions of the produce are required to defray them, and 
only 12 in the other : still the former bear a less proportion 
to the gross surplus, as will be explained more fiilly under 
the next head. 

Gross S^«rp/t^-— Equals, in the first example, 25-5 =20 bush-« 
els; in the second, 15-4=: 11 bushels; and as the sum of 
the surplus represents the quantum of disposable supply^ 
and the sum of the conditions the quantum of cost at which 
it is obtained— the sum of the conditions of supply, divided 
by the sum of the gross surplus, will give an expression of 
the comparative rates at which the vendible surplus, or sup* 

20 12 

ply, can be rendered at market. Thus, sjr and tt? o"^ H «nd 

* 20 1 1 

12, express the comparative rates of the market supply, and 
inversely the comparative economy of production. 

Rent.'^The Proportion received by the Owner, is the same in 
both cases, viz. i ; but his portion in the first is 5 bushels, 

and in the second only 3 bushels. 




SECTION I. 



APRIL, 1827. 

X HE Author of the following Observations has long 
been impressed with the idea, that Com is produced 
more economically, or so as to be supplied or exchanged 
for less value, in England than in Poland. Without 
being versed in the nomenclature and theories of 
Political Economists, he was led to this conclusion 
by information incidentally gleaned from Polanders, 
which induced him to think, that the gross produce 
obtained from equal extents of land of average qua- 
lity, in a term of Jive or six years, was greater in 
England than in Poland — that the portion of such 
produce retained by the Polander for the use of his 
soil, was a greater proportion of it than is reserved by 
the English Landowner — that the human and animal 
labour employed in the production and transport to 
market of a given quantity of com, was defrayed by 
a less proportion of it in England than in Poland. 
With an equal or greater produce, and less subtrac- 
tion from it by the cultivators, the gross surplus in 
England must necessarily be greater ; and the ele- 
mentary costs of production (excluding taxation and 
its contingencies,) being also defrayed by a less pro- 
portion of the produce, the exponent of the rate of 

B 
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marketable supply will be a lower one, and the index 
of more economical production.* 

Subjecting this opinion to the measure of value 
established by Mr. Malthus, in his Treatise under 
that title, it is fully supported and confirmed by it. 
According to the proposition of the enlightened au- 
thor, the value of any commodity will be represented 
by the number of days' labour for which the commo- 
dity is exchanged in its ordinary state. The quarter 
of wheat at Dantzic is stated, in different authorities, 
to be sold at from 25^. to 33^. ; say, the mean rate 
29^. The wages of the day-labourer or serf, is cal- 
tulated to be from 9id. to 1^. per day. Assuming the 
mean rate 10c?. we have 29xl2=348_g - g , , , 

bour at Dantzic, as the equivalent of a quarter of 
wheat. In England, the quarter of wheat is at 56«. 
and the average of day labour (including parish al- 
lowance, in places where any portion of it is so 
defrayed,) taken at 1^. ^d. per day, as the mean df 
summer and winter labour and of labour within 
Bnd without the influence of manufactories, we have 

=82 days* labour as its equivalent ; or the re- 
lative elementary costs of wheat at Dantzic and in 
England, are as 84.8 to 82, the cost at the Polish 
mart exceeding the English more than ^^^^ 

For a series of years past, ^very tyro in political 
ecotiomy has deprecated the extended inclosure of 

* See article Gross Surplus, in the Remarks and Dedacticfna ap« 
pended to the lUostration of the Produce of Land. 
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laud in England, alledging, that the cultivation of 
the light or poor fioils had heen a great national bane, 
and a main cause of enhancing the price of com, to 
the distress of the lower orders and the discourage* 
ment of trade. Through inattention to facts, undue 
weight has been given to this outcry, emanating from 
a correct principle erroneously applied. The greater 
portion of the light, miscalled poor soils, was taken 
into cultivation in consequence of the introduction of 
a ^QW system of husbandry, more peculiarly applicable 
to them than to the heavy clay lands, previously con* 
sidered to be the only productive soils. Land before 
incapable of growing wheat, was rendered productive 
of it by the mode of feeding off the preceding crops, 
and fertilized by a new system of husbandry and 
rotation of crops, and worked with much less labour 
than the heavy soils, it jrielded a subplus produce 
little inferior to them. So, in the use of water as a 
moving power, notwithstanding the immensely ex- 
tended employment of it, the enhancement of the 
original sites of its adoption has been prevented, by 
the introduction of a newly modified application of 
its power, in the form of steam. 

The validity of these observations is ftdly mani- 
fested, by a comparison made with Malthus's measure 
of value, between the elementary costs of producing 
com a century ago, and at the present time. The 
cost at tb^. present time, as before stated, is represent- 
ed by 32 dm/i labour. 

The ayerage price of wheat, for the first 20 years of 
tl^e Igtb century, was rather less than £2 per quarter 
—let it be called 88^. and the wages of the labourer 

B 2 
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rather below 1^. per day — ^but assuming that rate^ the 

cost of a quarter of wheat is represented by 38 

Subsequently to this period wheat is stated to 
have fallen in price to about 33tf. per quarter, 
and the value was therefore represented by 33 

2J7I 



Mean, (days' labour).... 35.5 

OJ^ See MaUhtui's Principiea ofPolUical Eeoncmp^ page 279* 

Until these positions are disproved, we ought to 
pause in pursuing a theory and system of corn-laws, 
founded on the very opposite assumption. It is in 
vain to look to the opening of the com trade, for a 
mitigation of the pressure which is experienced — our 
supply may be drawn from a market nominally 
cheaper, but in reality dearer. The Polander will 
not part with his com without being indemnified for 
the taxes raised upon it in his own country ; and the 
amount of indirect taxation heretofore levied upon 
the produce of our own land, must be replaced by 
direct imposts, in some form or other, for the main- 
tenance of the revenue and payment of the public 
creditor. Our supply of food will, in this case, be 
obtained at a higher elementary cost of production, 
and with a greater superadded taxation. 

The supposed extension of our trade by an increased 
barter of our manufactures for com, is equally an il- 
lusion. We can only barter to the extent of our con- 
sumption of com ; and the whole of the manufacturer's 
supply is now procured by such an exchange. 

The comparison in the first instance was made with 
Polish wheat, at the rate of the Dantzic market^ in 
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order that the position might be placed in the strongest 
point of view ; but evidently it shoidd be valued at 
the rate at which it can be exchanged in the English 
market, and the item of freight included. Accord- 
ing to tables in Lowe's Appendix, page 56, it is 7^. 
per quarter ; and the price of Dantzic wheat, upon 
an average of 20 years, is quoted by him at 41#. per 
quarter, freight included. The comparison, therefore, 
upon this principle, will stand thus — ^Adding to the 
mean price before assumed of 29^. per quarter, 7^. 
freight, we have the cost in England 36^. per quarter, 
and 36x12:^432 

lOd. a day's wages=43 days' labour. 

And at the price of 4^. we have 

41x12:^492 .^ , ,, , 

- = 49 days labour. 

Or at 1*. per 492 ^^ .. ^ 

- , rrr = 41 ditto, 

day s wages 12 

2^90 

45 = 45 ditto. 

Or, the relative costs of the supply of Polish and 
English wheat will be, at the rates of the first com- 
parison, 

45 Polish, 32 English, or Polish 40 per cent, of Eng- 
lish cost in excess. 
Or, at the rates of the second comparison, 
43 Polish, 32 English, or Polish 34 per cent. in excess. 

The question naturally presents itself, how, with 
such an inferior labour cost of supply, the money- 
price of wheat in England so much exceeds that of 
the Polish market? This difference is the consequence 
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of the greater proportion of money, or its represen- 
tative, existing in England, compared with the nu- 
merical population, whereby eadi purchaser is enabled 
to defray the enhanced conditions of supply, occa- 
sioned by the effects of direct and indirect taxation. 
Besides the great accumulation of the precious metals 
in England, in consequence of powers of exporting 
exchangeable commodities, far beyond those possessed 
by Poland, she has introduced into her country, by 
the creation of her public stocks, a fund of much 
greater influence (inasmuch as it is of greater amount) 
than even her stock of the precious metals. The 
dividends from the public frmds are equivalent in 
their frinctions to metallic money; they operate 
equally as an annual influx of bullion, to the same 
amount, at least in the home markets. They com- 
mand an equal quantum of the measure of value, 
LABOUR ; or, in other words, they are the represen- 
tative of the quantum of labour and capital which 
have been put in action to produce them. However, 
this property or power of the dividends, be it recol- 
lected, will be possessed by them only so long as that 
quantity of labour and capital is actually exerted and 
employed to provide and supply them, and, conse- 
quently, by producers, contributors to the support of 
our frinds, otherwise it will be nugatory to the pur- 
pose in question. Labour and skill put into action 
in foreign states not within our controul, can only be 
rendered equivalent in this respect by imposts upon 
their products. Whenever, therefore, any portion of 
the gross surplus from the land now in cultivation is 
annihilated, it must be replaced by an equally in« 
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creased and effective surplus from manufacturing 
labour and capital, or the power of purchasing and 
multiplying denmndens must cease to the same extent. 
But upon the supposition of the food of the artizan 
being procured from a ioxeisn state, the only source 

ment of manufacturing labour and exchange of its 
products, is the profit accruing thereon ; and SO per 
cent, upon the returns, it is conceived, will rather 
exceed than fall short of the rate of this profit upon 
the average of our manufactures. The principal ar< 
tide of these consisting of cotton goods, of which the 
wool and dyeing materials are foreign products, it 
is not improbable that 15 per cent, upon the returns 
may be a nearer exponent of it. 

The annual produce from land (see Lowe^ p. 246,) 
is estimated at £21 7»000,000 :- supposing a fourth of 
this amount to be actually consumed by the cultiva- 
tors, there wiU remain, as the gross surplus of the 
land, 4 ;217,000,000/ > —54,250,000/. =162,750,000/. 

54,250,000 
And this surplus, so long as it is absorbed by a 
productive consumption, either used for the susten- 
ance of the productive labourer, or as a necessary 
supply to the population of the coimtry, forms to 
its total amount an accession to our wealth — ^^ an ac- 
^* cession to thel material objects necessary, useful, or 
^ agreeable to man, which have required some portion 
** of human exertion to appropriate and produce**' 

To replace this amount by a surplus of 20 per 
cent, upon our returns, (and deducting from them 
the food of the workmen and the amount of the raw 
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materials, products of foreign states, a higher rate of 
surplus cannot be assumed,) the addition to our pre- 
sent exports must be 1 62,750,000 x 6^£81 3,750,000 ! ! ! 

In whatever degree the present extent of our land 
culture be diminished, our exports must be increased 
in the proportion shewn by the above statement. 
Suppose a tenth of the land to be thrown out of 
cultivation, our exports must be increased to the 
amount of £81,000,000 ! ! in order to maintain our 
national wealth at its present standard; in other 
words, our power of production and accumulation. 
Contemplate, therefore, to what extent our manu- 
facturing system must be carried, to replace the 
productiveness of agriculture towards the national 
stock of wealth. 

Were the substitution practicable, would our stores 
of fuel and other mineral products keep pace with 
such a rapid exhaustion ? Without adverting to the 
moral consequences of the change, the impolicy of it 
is obvious; and as often as concession to such a 
measure is urged, the attention should be drawn to 
this striking contrast between the results of labour 
employed on land and in manufactures. 

'' Land yields a greater proportion of the neces- 
** saries of life than is required for the maintenance 
** of the persons employed on it." " The necessaries 
" of life, when properly distributed, create their own 
'< demand, or raise up a number of demanders, in 
" proportion to the quantity produced." 

The creation of manufactures is not necessarily 
accompanied by either of these results and conditions. 
Manufacturing labour is without the power of main- 
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taining and creating demanders, and has a constant 
tendency to glut the market with its products. 

But the great importance and utility of manufac- 
tories, as a necessary auxiliary in developing the 
full productive powers of a country, is exemplified in 
rendering this extended gross surplus from land avaU- 
able to the best advantage. Without our manu&c- 
turing population such a gross surplus could not be 
brought into productive use; it could not be ex- 
changed with our neighbours ; it is not in demand 
with them, not in estimation to induce any material 
sacrifice on their part to obtain it : but, by being 
worked up in the manufacturing of commodities 
prized and esteemed by our neighbours, they are in- 
duced to obtain them at a considerable sacrifice ; and 
the otherwise redundant portion of the gross surplus 
is thus virtually exchanged, though in a different 
form, so as to give us great command of foreign pro- 
duce, and add, in an eminent degree, to our accumu- 
lation of wealth. 

Manufactures are most essential adjuncts, but are 
not a suitable foundation, on which the power and 
wealth of a great state ought to be based, or on 
which alone they can be long upheld. 

Durable prosperity springs from the soil, and must 
be rooted in it. 

The assimilation of Agriculture to Manufisictures, 
frequently urged, does not appear to be well grounded; 
in both, it is said, the products are created by the 
skill and labour of man ; and from this and other 
analogies identity is inferred. 



> 
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Without examining how far they may be correctly 
placed in the same category, in a classification of 
knowledge, to the view of the Financier and L^s- 
lator, distinctions broad and definite present them- 
selves, which cannot be too strongly insisted upon in 
the direction of the public weal. Besides, the very 
striking principle of difference before noticed, in 
pages 15 and 16, others equally influential will be 
found to exist, notwithstanding all endeavours to in- 
validate the distinction. 

In the operations and processes of manu&cture, 
man's agency is unremitted, and comparatively un- 
assisted. They proceed no longer than it continues 
to be appUed— withdrawn or suspended, their pro- 
gress ceases, and they remain effete. 

The conversion of ore into iron, goes on no longer 
than the fire is urged, or the machinery is kept in 
motion directly or indirectly by man ; so with the 
change of the constituent materials into glass, and 
in every other manufacture. 

In Agriculture, the most efficient and important 
modification in the whole process or art, occurs when 
the agency of man is suspended or withdrawn ; it is 
produced by the co-operation of an invisible, but most 
active, power, giving to man's preparatory labour an 
efficiency and productiveness unknown in any process 
of manufacture. 

When the seed is committed to the earth, it ger- 
minates, fiructifies, and is multiplied^ in a manner 
never experienced in any modification of manufactiure 
—man being left at liberty, in the interval, to em- 
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ploy his faculties, in otherwise facilitating and pro- 
moting production. . . 

Again, in Manufacture, there does not exist any 
power of re-production : from no portion of a har of 
iron, can other similar bars be made : for that pur- 
pose, a proportional consumption of the con$tituents 
of bar iron, and a proportional deterioration of the 
instrument by which it is made, must take place^— * 
there must be an exhaustion of the materials incor- 
porated, and otherwise used, in the fabrication of 
bar iron. 

The products of Agriculture are multiplied with- 
out an exhaustion of the original source of supply ; 
the grains of com can be multiplied ad infinitum, 
and the instrument of this re-production, the land^ 
maintained in undiminished efficacy .f 

* The current wear and tear susceptible of reparation^ is not here 
spoken of. It may be considered in the same light as the manuring 
and renovation of land ; but in the course of a few years^ the whole 
instrument becomes inefficacious^ and must be replaced by a further 
exhaustion of the original stock of materials fVom which it was con- 
structed. Not so the soil ; the elements co-operate with man^ in the 
maintenance of its original fertility^ unimpaured. 

t Suppose valuations to be made of the fee-simple of the Carse of 
Growrie^ and of the iron district of South Wales^ and the sums of both 
founded upon the annual rental and proceeds^ together with a consi- 
deration for the capital, in timber, live stock, &c. in one, and for the 
unwrought minerals, &c in the other— to be at this time equal : at an 
interval of 500 years another valuation is made, prices and the annual 
receipts having continued without alteration in the interim — the sums 
of the second valuation, in consequence of the exhaustion of the mine- 
rals, will differ widely, and that of the Carse of Gowrie will be found 
to exceed greatly the other^a similar difference to the results in these 
integral parts of the kingdom, will prevail proportionably in the two 
sources of wealth throughout the whole of it. 
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These are not subtile differences adduced for the 
speculation of the philosopher, but manifest and im* 
portant principles of distinction, involving, in fact, 
the cause why, with a numerical population nearly 
equal, the gross surplus produce of our Agricultural 
labour exceeds so infinitely that of our Manu&^turing 
labour — ^why power and wealth, emanating exclusively 
from a manufacturing community, must be of compa- 
ratively ephemeral duration, and the term of their 
existence necessarily shortened, in a ratio proportion- 
ate to the vigour with which they are called into 
action. 

Such inherent and marked dissimilarities in the 
bearing and influence of these two branches of na- 
tional industry, must be kept in view in enactments 
for their regulation ; and legislation, without a due 
regard to them, cannot fail to prove impolitic and 
abortive. 



SECTION II. 



ZXiXiUSTRATZOirS 

DEDUCED FROM 

The Norihumherland Homehold Book^ 

Anno 1512. HENRY the Fill. 

OF THE 

COMPARATIVE PRICES AND VALUE OF WHEAT, 

AT THAT AND THS PJIBSSNT TIME. 



i^iNCE the preceding Observations were compiled^ 
this curious document has been perused, and fur- 
nishes the following conclusive comparison : 

A Nobleman, eminently distinguished by magni- 
ficence and taste^ maintains an establishment of 160 
persons, constant residents in the house, with many 
occasional followers, and in the permanent retinue has 
several individuals, gentlemen by birth and office, viz. 
the Comptroller, Chamberlain, Treasurer, &c. stations 
filled by Sir John Norton, and others, his equals, (see 
page 27 : J eleven Priests, including a Doctor and 
Bachelor of Divinity ; in short, the whole Ejiight's 
Table ; and he is no less munificent in his charities. 
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comprehended also in his expenditure; the sum of 
which, according to page 291=£l400 per annum 

to page 224= 1000 

£2400 
Average, £1200 per annum. 

At the same time, the price of wheat, according to 
page 2=6*. Sd. per quarter 
page 4=5*. Sd. per quarter 

12*. 4rf. — Average = 6s. 2d. per quarter. 

JV.JB. Oats are cheaper now, relatively to wheats 
than at the date of the Household Book ; and 
a compensation regulated by the price of that 
com, would be still more inadequate than de- 
rived from that of wheat. 

At the rate of 6*, 2d. per quarter, the sum of the 
expenditure, £1200, is represented by 3891 quarters 
of wheat, or, with the equivalent of this quantity of 
wheat, the expenditure was defrayed at the period of 
the Household Book. At . the present time, 3891 
quarters of wheat, at 52*. per quarter, .would com- 
mand the sum of £10,116 — a sum totally inadequate 
to the maintenance of the retinue and splendour of 
this magnificent Earl ; or, in other words, as wealth, 
quite inferior in potency to the proceeds from a simi- 
lar quantity^of wheat in 1512. 

Again — {see pages 45 ondASy^^ quarters of 
wheat=£20, were equivalent to the stipend of Gen- 
tlemen by birth and office^ Sir John Norton and 
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others occupying the Knight's Table and fulfilling 
high duties.—- 64 quarters of wheat at this time^ 
would not command in exchange more than £166 or 
£170 — a very unsatisfactory stipend to such parties 
at the present day. The stipend of the superior 
Priest of the Chapel, a Doctor of Divinity, was 
defrayed by the equivalent of 16 quarters of wheat 
=£5, The same quantity of wheat would now pro- 
cure for the Reverend Divine only £42, (a butler 
has more.) The wages for every grome officer of 
the Household was defrayed by the equivalent of 
3^ quarters of wheat, equal now to only £9 2^* 
Who would be hired for these wages at this day ? 

A boy's wages, or child, as he is styled in the 
Book, were remunerated by two quarters of wheat, 
equal now to about £5 : 4^. 

A fat Ox, 12s. ^d. (page 5,) was exchanged, at 
the date of the Book, for the equivalent of two quar- 
ters of wheat, which, at the present time, would not 
exceed £5 : 4^. for the price of a fat heef! 

Sheep, 20d. each, (page 5,) or more than three 
and a half sheep, were required for the purchase 
of one quarter of wheat in 1512. — ^How different the 
ratio of value now ! 

Wine, (page 6,) £4 : 12^. 4^. per ton, or 14.8 quar^^ 
ters of wheat, were the equivalent of it ; now the 
holder of wheat must give in exchange for it 20 or 
SO quarters. 

Shoeing of Horses, (page 24,) 2^. Sd. each horse for 
the whole year ; so that two-fifths of a quarter of wheat 
was the equivalent. Supposing a horse to be shod 
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every six weeks, eight times per annum, and the set 

ofshoes4!^. each, • S2s. 

and the removes, 16^. = 48^. or 

little short of a quarter of wheat. 

Coalg. — The ratio in the value of this item, and 
of wheat, is nearly the same at hoth periods — a curi- 
ous fact, shewing that, notwithstanding the saving 
of lahour hy improved machinery in raising the coals, 
and by the more skilful working of the mines, the 
depreciation of wheat by more economical culture has 
kept pace with the reduced cost of fuel. 

Can it be maintained in the face of these facts, 
that wheat bears now a higher value in respect of the 
enumerated stipends, wages, and commodities, than 
it did at the date of the Household Book ? The 
reverse is demonstrably the case. The grower and 
vendor of wheat obtains for it now an equivalent, 
commanding in exchange infinitely less of skill, la- 
bour, and articles of barter, than in 1512.^ 

The comparison must completely refiite the alle- 
gation, that the price of wheat has been enhanced 
by undue protection to the Landowner, and by the 
improvident cultivation of poor and sterile soils. 

* The preceding quotation of the exchangeable values of wheats 
adduced to disprove the allegation of its progressive enhancement, a£fbrd 
also an induction strongly corroborative of the position, that the un- 
taxed conditions of supply in this country, at the present time, are 
below those of Poland. 

At the date of the Household Book, the rate of supply of English 
com was such as to be a sufficient bar to importation £rom Poland, 
without the aid of restriction : the existing rate is proved to be lower, 
and may therefore be correctly presumed to be inferior to the rate of 
supply fh)m Poland. 
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Another inference will be no less evident to the 
Proprietor of the soil. The rent received by him 
for the use of his land — the rate at which his share 
of the national stock of wealth is valued— is fixed 
chiefly by reference to the price of wheat, most clearly 
a depreciated standardr His portion of the common 
stock is also diminished by another reduction not 
here manifested, but equally demonstrable— -/x less 
proportion of the gross produce of his land is allotted 
to him for the use of it. 

Such is the comparative situation of the producer 
and owner of wheat at this time and in 1512 ; and 
yet he is upbraided with monopoly and undue parti- 
cipation in the increased wealth of the country. In 
truth, the crops from his land are now brought into 
the market for exchange, at a rate much below what 
they obtained before protection for the products of 
the soil became necessary. That necessity has been 
shown to arise from the operation of causes uncon- 
nected with any peculiar privilege of the Landowner 
— ^from causes inherent to the maintenance of the 
national wealth, at its present standard and elevation 
above the accumulation of the surrounding commu* 
nities. Whether any augmentation of it can be 
effected by drawing our supplies from coimtries pos* 
sessing less wealtlf, and appreciating money at a 
higher rate than can be done by the home producer^ 
has been a question slightly adverted to in the pre- 
ceding observations, and some of the effects likely to 
ensue from the measure noticed. 

The investigation is deserving of more mhiute 
developement, and should exhibit the causes which 
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rend^ such an unfettered traffic simultaneously ad- 
vantageous to one class of producers, and ruinous to 
other Inraucbes of industry. The justice, expediency, 
and practicability of the measure, should be consi- 
dered in reference to the predicament of the country 
at ihe time of its proposition, inroliing, consequently, 
the primary and comprehensive question, by what 
moral or social obligation the possessor of the soil can 
be called upon to sacrifice his x>ortion of the common 
weal, in facilitating such an. interchange? and how 
far this sacrifice will attain the end by which alone 
it can be justified — ^the permanent welfare of the 
vealm ? 



SECTION iir. 






Lr has beea dearly established, thai the labourer ill 
Englaad can earn by a day's wcnrk a greater command 
of hod than the Polander ; and he must necessarily 
command by his labour a more economical supply oi 
those manitfaetures and commodities which are or 
would be exported from this country to F(dand, sudi 
as cotton goods, doth, metallic utensils, the products 
of our colonies, &c. &c. Pursuant to Adam Smith's 
unexceptionable expression, *^ that a man is rich or 
poor according to the degree in which he can afford 
to efi^oy the necessaries, conveniences, and amuses 
** ments of human life," the English labourer must 
be pronounced to be a more wealthy or a richer maa 
than the Polish labourer. The distress felt by him 
at this crisis, in various districts, proceeds from an 
insufficient demiand for his labour, and not from the 
proportion of wages abisorbed in procuring his quota 
of necessaries^^this proportion being demonstrably 
less tban must be expended in the acquisition of the 
same articles by the Polanda*. 

Proof has also been given of the greater efficiency 
c^ the English land and cultivation beyond those 
of Poland ; and that the excess of the nominal rc^ of 
thte supplies from the former, arises, not from a cause 
extraneous to the comforts and conveniences of the 
manufacturing workman, but from one inseparably 
confiiect^ with them ; in fact, from the employment 
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of labour conducive, even in a greater degree than his 
own, to the maintenance of the national wealth, and 
more particularly of the public funds ; the burden of 
which, by the discontinuance of that labour, must 
press with aggravated force upon the manufacturing 
dass of the community. Whatever portion of ma- 
nufacturing labour is kept in action, or whatever 
portion of the products of that labour is purchased 
by the proceeds of this fimd, the exchange, so long 
as the maintenance of the fund is a condition imposed 
upon the manufacturing workman, in common with 
his fellow-subjects, is one as advantageous as can be 
effected by him — ^the remuneration for his labour 
being secure, and, in so far as it is afterwards ex- 
pended in purchases from the British Agriculturist, 
exchanged for supplies obtained at the lowest elemen- 
tary costs. Thus, no part of the demand for his 
labour derived from this exchange, can be benefi- 
cially superseded. 

It follows, therefore, that the quantum of labour 
to be put in action remaining undiminished, and a 
reduction in the conditions of its supply, and, conse- 
quently, in its price, impracticable under the exist- 
ing levies raised upon it — ^the fund from which it is 
to be defrayed, must be upheld at its present amount; 
in other words, our dividends and rents, and, conse- 
quently, our taxes and our produce, from whence they 
flow. Such will not continue to be the case, in the 
event of the introduction of foreign produce to any 
considerable extent. By the substitution of Polish 
produce for that of English growth, the price and 
total amount of the latter must be diminished^ and^ 
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of course, the amount of the country's gross surplus 
and rents ; indeed, without that result, the substitu- 
tion would be nugatory. But it has been proved, 
that the rate of the vendible supply of the English 
produce, exclusive of the influence of taxation, in- 
volved in the conditions of its supply, is lower than 
the foreign ; consequently, that the price of the fo- 
reign can only be less, by reason of the levies (con- 
tributions to our dividend fond) which are foregone 
upon it. Admitting these conclusions to be correct, 
with a constant tendency in the producers of commo- 
dities to increase in number faster than the sphere of 
demand for their labour can be extended, Hiere is 
only one expedient by which the manufacturer can 
regain, and retain, an undiminished power of procur- 
ing the necessaries and conveniences of life—the 
introduction of more economical modes of manufac- 
ture, of more economical moving powers, or other 
improvements to the like effect. 

In the course of the last century, by the application 
of steam power, of improved cotton, woollen, and 
flax spinning machinery, and the various mechanical 
and physical inventions and processes, almost concur- 
rently introduced into our manufacturing establish- 
ments of the foregoing articles, and of our iron, 
pottery, and other commodities — the economy of our 
productive powers kept pace with our progressive 
accumulation of wealth and capital, and a correspond- 
ing outlet and demand for the products of our very 
enlarged industry, was preserved with few interrup- 
tions. The occasional checks to the prosperity of our 
manufacturing system, are caused by two inherent 
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f|id coiuiiecactiiig prindplefl — the eonstant tendenejr 
jof Huorafiustaied sapplies to oatstiip the demaiid tot 
.tibesa, aad the e^piaHy constaBt ecmjoint actioii c^ 
taxation aad maney acemmdatiooi^ m prodHdBg no- 
dificatioiis of its exdbaageaUe value m diikaxmi 
imiBtnes. Whenever the eeenomy mi^ wfaidi 
jepminodities are produced, hy a eoimtry peesesaBf 
aiiperiior ddU and dexterity in mannfaetoFes, is eoun- 
tcaracted l^ the diffeienee between the exchan^eahle 
yalue of money in that eoimtry koA in the marts 
m^qpf^ed from it-— the hamer q^oeed to the extsi^ 
sion of its manufactories, so as to admit of the friU 
^epqployment of the increasing number of its «^anu- 
fiictumg hheurers, can foe removed only hy an 
addition to the money accumulations oi the finreign 
customers, made through their own ex^ttions ; or hy 
ihe reduction of our own money accumulation, or by 
a reduction in the Elementary costs of our manu&o- 
tures, so as to enable a greater portion of the inhabi- 
tants of fordgn states to become demanders, without 
lessening the number in the home market.* 

The operation of the first and last remedies is sel- 
4om felt to be severe ; the check to the prosperity 

* There is a striking illustration of the operation of these principles^ 
in our export of cottons to the East India market The day's labour of 
the Hindoo spinner and weaver^ in cons^uence of the high ralue of 
money in India^ is remunerated by 6d. instead of S#. paid to the JSog- 
lish artisan^ in consequence of its inferior value here. We are^ not- 
withstanding this difference in the relative money value of labour in 
the two countries^ enabled, by the greater economy of our modes of 
manufacture, to export cottons to the India market. Should, however, 
money become of higher value there, or of still lower value in England^ 
this traffic must cease, till the former relation in the respective values i» 
restored, or an increased economy ki our processes devised* 
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of <mr tnwufaGtxmes is only partial aittd shdrt : dor* 
ing the ;peridd of the actiob of the second, s£ags!atioii 
and distrei^ p^evlul at first in the ntianufkcturing 
eksses, and stlhseqtlently throtighout thfe country. 
Unless, however, there is some important fallacy in 
Ae preceding obse^ations, this pi^M^ tfiH not be 
allevia^ted by contracting the sphere of our mcMt pro^ 
ductive labour, for a dubious and te^pbiwy c^tiettsion 
of a hm produdite branch of indusftry. 

To continue to the exiirting |)K^ulati)dn of Eiirgland, 
the enjoyo^ent and the present apportionment of the 
mdfteri^ objectis nei^sssu^, tfeeful, or ^gteeaUe to 
them;" in other vrords^ ithe possession, e6Beciiv^ 
and individuaS^ of the Hiikkne aee6%iutation of wealth 
which U now ^n<^ntrated ^itMil their cbttnt^^^i-^in- 
dknwyhied labour muBt ^ntinue to be exerted, igl^tkr 
Ae fate ^rimnmr^ikm now attachi^ to i&^i!^h!etbeir 
tibe public debt and t^ea e^st (^ are tUMeSed"^ 
jxxAeBS& with the e:&tinction of the debt, th^iie Is under** 
sttood to be eDupled th^ condition, that tte poHSon of 
wealth of which it is the representative, and the e6M^ 
mand of produ^ct^ adherent to it, be in part annulled. 
The very propoi^th)n iMpU^ that the same quantitj^ 
of wealth muBt be acdkunulated within th^ same pbr^ 
tion of the globe, and employed a«s productively^ in 
order that the same command of foreigh and iMthe 
labour and products be retained within it. Wei« it 
possible to imagine the introduction of bullion tO' S& 
extent that should enaUe every public creditor to 
receive the amount of his elaim^ and the del^t be 
thereby discharged, still, so long as the attiomit v^re 
lodged or retained in this country, and the interest 
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upon it were derived from the productive powera of 
the country, the exertion of them must continue 
unabated, and the temporary suspension of them, 
from any cause, would equally entail privation as at 
present. 

If the interest were not forthcoming, and the bul- 
Uon were gradually distributed into other countries, 
in payment of their products and labour, the power 
of commanding these would be progressively lessened. 
The difficulty of adding to, or of retaining this stock 
of bullion would be equally great, and require the 
exertion of the same industry as is called into action 
to raise the supplies for the dividends of the public 
debt. Had the annual interest of our public debt 
been a tribute remitted to a foreign state, and con-*' 
sumed in it, the present re-action of the proceeds o£ 
the producer's labour upon the nominal rate of hii 
products, would not have existed ; there would have 
been an annual abstraction of value, and a diminished 
accumulation of wealth ; and with it, of course, a 
diminution in the otherwise increasing power to pur- 
chase, which is now augmented by the portion of 
revenue annually converted into stock and capitaL 
With an increasing stock of wealth, either the 
revenue from it must be reduced, or the sum of the. 
produce of labour from which it is derived be in- 
creased. The first process is now proceeding in the 
reduction of the profits of capital, &c &c. 

Wealth, like electricity, or other pervading fluids 
of universal influence, has a constant tendency to 
difiuse itself and subside into equilibrio, and can 
only be confined in a state of high intensity, by an 
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equally powerful resisting agency— that of productive 
labour. 

To remedy the evils arising from our commercial 
insulation, the system of free trade has been proposed ; 
and unquestionably a predicament similar to that in 
which the country now stands, could not have occur- 
red with an unrestricted international exchange : 
excessive or disproportionate accumulation is incom- 
patible with such a principle of intercourse — equally 
80, however, a great concentration of power. 

How sound and enlai^ed, therefore, ought to be 
the wisdom and circumspection guiding the endea- 
vour to assimilate to such a state, a country occu- 
pying the station of this, with possessions, power, 
and wealth, produced by an opposite policy pursued 
through centuries, and so interwoven and engrafted 
in many instances with establishments and property, 
both public and private, as to be identified with their 
objects and value. 

Such a change in the whole polity of our fiscal 
and commercial arrangements, ought not to be ap- 
preached without the adoption of all the precaution- 
ary measures and preparations calculated to facilitate 
the transition, and to mollify the shock which, with- 
out them, may convulse the realm, and every propri- 
etor within it. 




SECTION IV. 



DEPBECIA TION* 

or THE 

Cxrl^angeAtile Faint of JMones in ftiii^ iCouttf rp^ 

AND Its INFLUENCE IN 

OUR INTERNATIONAL INTERCOURSE, 

EXEMPLIFIED. 



Xhe nominal dieapness of com in Pehnd and 
other com districts, has been so long attributed to 
their supposed superior fertility and productiveness, 
that the mind receives with reluctance and d^rtrufft 
any other solution of the fact. By the reinoval of 
the illusion, also, a great portion of the puMic for^o 
a remedy (the opening of the pcarts,) long contem- 
plated as one of easy application, and e£fectuiEtl in 
alleviating the pressure upon our industry. The 
ferce of this prepossession may, perildps, be obviated 
in some degree, and the effects and influence of out 
depreciation of the exchangeable value of money 

* The term is felt to be exceptionable^ and is adopted only in de« 
fitult of a more correct expression. In the monied prices of English 
produce is included a latent consideration^ valueless to the subjects of 
another realm— a portion of adherent impost. To express the efl^t of 
this cause in our commutations into monej^ is the desideratum. 
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more clearly manifested, by a comparisOQ, in which 
all the considevatioBS eonaieeted with local conting^i- 
cies are decidedly favourable to this country. The 
expence of carriage, or the charge incidental to the 
transsport and conyeyance of goods, presents the sub* 
ject of such a comparison. 

The traffic of this country is more extensive, affords 
more constant employment to the carrier, is less in« 
terrupted by the rigour of wmter, or by obstructions 
in our internal intercourse, than that of any other 
state ; asid tl^ rate of charge is reduced, by compe- 
tition, to a minimum* By our best eanals, 20 tons 
wei^t of goods are conveyed per boat» at the speed 
4%f about three miles per hour, by one hofse and two 
men. Between Holland and the great marts of 
Grermaxiy, Nuremberg, Augsbua^, Franklb;^ Leip« 
fiig, &e. three tms only are c<mveyed at the same 
fi^[»eed, by three horses and one man ; or, for the trans* 
port of 20 tons, 20 horses and 6.6 men are required^ 
together with six wains. 

The costs of the instruments of conveyance, the 
boat and wains, may be considered nearly equal, and^ 
to simplify calculation, are omitted in the following 
remarks. Now, the relative values of human and 
animal labour are nearly similar in both countries ; 
and the cost of two m^, of the description of boa^ 
men and waggoners, may be taken as eqnsi to the 
cost of one horse ; so that the elementary costs of 
the moving power will be nearly as 2 to 23. 

For the advantage or fitcility of canal conveyance 
enjoyed by the English carrier, he pays to the com* 
pany affording it^ a remuneration amounting to about 
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one-third of the charge levied on his customer, or 
about one-half of his own portion of it. This is an 
extra expence, enhancing the elementary cost of con* 
veyance in England ; so that the exponent of it will 
be increased to 3 ; and the ratio of 8 to 28 will 
express the elementary costs of carriage in the two 
countries, and would equally represent the corres- 
ponding charges for it, but for subsequent modifying 
causes, the subjects of investigation. The difference 
in the prices of com, or food, is a primary one ; and 
this has already been shewn to be, in &ct» an effect 
of our depreciation of the exchangeable value of 
money, operating in a disguised foim. Food is not^ 
however, the sole constituent of the charge in ques- 
tion. The interest upon the carrier's advance or out- 
lay, the remuneration for clothing in the man*8 wages, 
compensation for risk of accident, fiscal impositions^ 
and similar constituents of the charge-~bear a differ- 
ent, and, for the greater part, a less proportion in the 
English rate ; still, allowing it to be enhanced by 
this cause, in the full proportion of the relative price 
of food, the exponent of the cost would only be in- 
creased two-fold, or say 6 to 23, or 1 : 3.8. Other 
discrepancies must therefore be sought, to raise the 
English or lower the German exponent, to a corres- 
pondence with the proportion of the actual charges 
in the two countries. These are imderstood to be fixr 
equal weights and distances, as 20 to 24, or 5 to 6 ; 
so that what is charged in England 5, and should be 
estimated in Germany according to the ratio of the 
modified elementary costs at IQ* is charged there 
only 6— -when reimbursed in money ; the same nomi- 
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nal remuneration being of such a different exchange* 
able value or efficiency in England and Germany. 

This distinction will be rendered apparent, by 
defraying the several charges or costs in each coun- 
try, in portions of an equivalent medium of reim- 
bursement. In the comparison of G^erman money- 
prices with English, the appreciation is made in 
terms, though nominally equal, of very dissimilar 
value or efficiency from causes before noticed. The 
cost of conveying a ton of goods from Birmingham 
to London, is stated to be about 60«. and equals 
about 20 days labour of the boatman by whom con- 
veyed ; or, say, about ~ of his yearly stipend. 
The charge is also compensated by ^ or X of 

the stipend of a clergyman, in the low scale of 
remuneration, or ^ of the mean stipend of such 

a functionary, or ^ of the stipend of a dignitary 

of high class. 

The relative charge for carriage of equal weights 
and distances in Germany, is about 72s. and 52 days 
of the waggoner's labour are required to defray it — 
or I of his yearly stipend— or;;'i of the stipend of 
a German clergyman of the low scale of remunera- 
tion—or £55 of a Gei-man medium clerical stipend — 
or — of a German dignitary's stipend. Taking the 

990 ^ 

mean o£ the English proportions at ^^ and of the 
German at 1- we have a ratio of about 1 to 8.4 ; so 
that, when rated in portions of an equally valued 
andefficadous reimbursement, the charges are found to 
be more in accordance with the elementary costs, and 
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only vary from them when estimated without a chie 
reganl to tiie depreeiati<m of the exchangeable value 
of money in this country. In this instance of car- 
riage, therefore, though effected at such an infenfft 
elementary cost in England, the great economy 
would be nearly annulled in the competition with 
the German, in a common mart ; and in aU cases of 
unrestricted competition, in which our productive 
powers cannot be ^plied with an economy suipasnng 
that practised by our rivals, nearly in the ratio of 6.4 
to 1, they will be superseded.* 

A superiority to tliis extent must be m^tained 
in the application of our skill and labour, in order to 
counteract the effects of our taxes and dividends, im 
their indirect operation in the enhanceni^it oi our 
food, and in the general adjustment of oiur money 
prices. 

Did the obstacles to the extension of our manu- 
fecturesand trade arise from an inferiority of eneigy, 
skill, or capital, the removal of them might be pre- 
dicted ; but the ample possession of the very boon 
sought to be increased by this extension — ^viz. our 
national opulence — ^frustrates the accomplishment of 
our endeavours, by the action of a principle inherent 
to the accumulation of wealth. Could the nonunal 

* An dementacy cost of which the exponent is 23, would entail ia 
£ngland> a remunerating charge in the ratio jof 5 : 3. of 38.3 ; but in 
Germany it is compensated by the charge of 6-»thus 38.3 : 6 : : 6.4 : 1 ; 
ao that the labour> time and other constituents of cost in an Englidli 
product must be lessened in the ratio of 6.4 : 1, by greater skill and 
&cilltie8 in the application of them^ or the remunerating charge for the 
commodity in the German mart will exceed the rate at which it can be 
there rendered by the producer in that country. 
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amount of this accumulation be d'minished by an 
operation, leaving every possessor in the same relative 
station which he now occupies, and with the same 
auxiliary means of giving effect to his industry and 
labour, we might then look to open competition with- 
out alarm. It has, however, been already shewn, 
that such a modification, in the first stage of its 
progress, diminishes our command of foreign pro- 
ducts—otherwise, disregarding this consequence by a 
simultaneous reduction of the public funds, mort- 
gages, bonds, debts, stocks of bullion, rents, and all 
other proceeds of property, together with the repre- 
sentatives of it in every form — ^the exchangeable value 
of money would be raised in our appreciation of it, 
and the products of our industry, lowered in nominal 
amount, find an enlarged vent in foreign states. 

The alternative aj^ars now to be presented to our 
election-^ther to limit and curtail our productive 
powers, our expenditure, constant and incidental, and, 
with them, our national predominance ; or, by an al^ 
tered valuation c£ property and its proceeds through- 
out the eni^e^ to r^tore to oiu: money remuneration 
an efficiency more commensurate to that in other 
states, and thereby aequire the power of stimulating. 
in4ii8tary by enlarged demand. 



REVIEW 



OF 



The ACTION and RBSUZiTS 

OF THE 

PRECEDING PRINCIPLES 

ly THE 

Progress of the British Cammunitif. 



I^INCE the adoption of the Funding System, the 
exigencies of Government have been supplied, by 
inducing the holders of money to advance the sums 
required, in consideration of stipulated annuities 
secured upon the guarantee of Parliament. The 
advance is generally made in paper money, equiva- 
lent, however, for the purposes of internal intercourse, 
to metallic coin in all its functions, and readily con- 
vertible into buUion for the discharge of foreign 
claims. Of the money so advanced, the greater part 
is subsequently disbursed amongst the subjects of 
the realm, in payment of productive labour, skill, and 
materials. The amount is thus transferred from the 
deposits of the capitalist, to the productive classes of 
the community, stimulating in a high degree their 
skill and industry. 



The influx of bullion, after the discovery of Ame« 
rica, is admitted to have had a most powerful influ- 
ence to the same effect ; and the annual appropriation 
of an infinitely greater sum, to the excitement of in- 
dustry, from whatever source derived, must be at- 
tended with similar consequences in an increased 
ratio. The productive powers of the nation became 
active, in a degree unexampled in history; and genius 
and talents, heretofore absorbed in the pursuits of 
abstract science, were directed, to the improvement 
of the useful arts, and to the speculations of com- 
merce. ' Phe advancement of both were proportionably 
accelerated, and they attained to a perfection and 
magnitude before unknown. It is not here a ques- 
tion, whether similar effects might not have been 
produced by different means ; it is sufficient to shew, 
that such were the results of the pecuniary operations 
described. 

Of £800,000,000, so raised, the greater portion 

. has been thrown into the circulation of the country, 
through the same stimulating medium. The wealth 
created by the excited and extended industry, re- 
mained for the greater part within the country ; 
and, from the character of the ambition of the parties 

-by whom acquired, has been mainly employed in 
giving frui;her extension to their means of production. 
The redundant commodities, after every comer of lie 
country had been filled with the products pf her in- 

- dustry^ were exchanged with foreign states, and a most 

^ important addition made to our opulence by tjhis traffic. 

With such apparently advantageous results from 

the system described, the enquiry is naturally sug- 
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gested, why it cannot be pursued to an indefinite 
extent, and by what causes the continuation of it is 
limited? 

In the results of political economy, as well as in 
the action of mechanical and physical powers, we 
may safely adopt the axiom, that action and re-action 
are equal ; and it will be found to prevail in the 
present case. 

Conformably to the stipulations before noticed. 
Government became responsible for the payment of 
annuities, to the amount of nearly £30,000,000 per 
annum ; and this amount is so issued in quarterly 
payments, increasing thereby the revenue of the 
country, compared to its amount anterior to the in- 
troduction of the Funding System, nearly in an equal 
ratio. Admitting the population to be trebled or 
quadrupled within the contemplated period, the total 
nominal amount of the revenue has been increased, 
by this and other sources of concurrent augmentation, 
in a much greater degree ; and each individual has 
the disposal of a greater quantity of money than at 
the commencement of the period ; in other words, 
the means of giving a higher nominal price for a 
necessary of life, before he foregoes the purchase of 
it. Still, it is said, enhancement will have been pre- 
vented by the proportion of supply to demand con- 
tinuing equal — ^true, were no fixed conditions of sup- 
ply determining a minimum, inherent in the mode 
by which these stimulating issues of money are sup- 
plied. But by it the community becomes pledged to 
furnish, firom the proceeds of its labour and capital, 
nearly £30,000,000 per annum to Government, ex- 
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elusive of the current expences of it— -£20,000,000 
more — ^together £50,000,000 per anniun. £very 
portion of labour, skill, and material, exerted and 
fashioned for exchange, must be charged with a pro- 
portional contribution towards the redemption of this 
common pledge, before any surplus can accrue, effec- 
tive for the maintenance of the individual by whom 
the labour is exerted and material fashioned. Here 
is, therefore, a constituent in the conditions of sup- 
ply of every commodity, unsusceptible of abatement 
or modification by the efforts of skill or industry, so 
long as the national annuities and costs of Govern- 
ment are upheld at their present nominal amount, 
and the range of demand is circumscribed within its 
present limits. 

. The remuneration to the producer, must be ade- 
quate to defray the proportion of this constituent 
charge attadiing to the sum of the immediate ele- 
mentary costs, and to that involved in the price of the 
materials and tools required in the production of his 
commodity. If he parts with it without such an 
indemnification, he becomes an insolvent trader ; and 
if the labourer parts with his labour without such a 
compensating remuneration, he becomes a pauper. 
Additional advances to Gk)vemment, for stimulating 
industry by extended demand, entail an augmenta- 
tion of the national annuities and enhancement of 
the fixed conditions of supply. This enhancement 
opposes an insuperable obstacle to an extended in- 
.terchange of products with foreign states, and nar- 
rows even the existing range of demand for our 
commodities. 
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Thm, we arrive at an adequate oaanteraction^ and 
at a barrier to the unlimited extenaon of a system pro- 
ducing, in the first instance^ high tecitatiofD and 
great apparent prosperity. 

A counteracting principle, the result of the compli- 
cated action of taxation and concomitantly increased 
revenue, will be necessarily disguised under intricate 
modifications ; and, accordingly, in the preceding 
remarks, its latent operation has been shewn to pktA- 
lyse our efforts by effects variously manifested, tfaotEgh 
emanating from a common cause. 

Another collateral consequence of the Fundii^ 
System is to be noticed. The enhancement in the 
conditions of supply, and of course of prioe^ was 
detrimentally manifested in the first instance, in 
those products of which labour formed the main con- 
stituent, and with the least scope for counteraetiilg 
the effects of the additional charge upon it, by the 
introduction of improved processes and madmiery. 
Agriculture, Navigation, and the Arti^ in whidr 
labour is employed in its simplest fo7r-», notwitll>» 
standing the introduction of great improvements^ 
were first affected ; their products and remunerating 
charges were advanced beyond the corresponding 
rates of countries exonerated from the levies conif- 
prehended in our prices. It was foimd in those arts^ 
that our productive powers must be superseded by 
those of our less burthened rivals, or be protected by 
fiscal impositions charged upon their pifodvcts. 

The range of our profitable industry, imlesi whatt 
m^tained by improved skill and facilities, or by ex- 
tended protection, became progressively drcumscribed 
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with the advance of taxation, till our labour and skill 
at lei^h could no longer be brought into successful 
coinpetition, excepting in conjunction with machinery 
of peculiar efficacy, and ingenious processes not pnu> 
tised by our rivals. This sphere of successful com- 
petition will be successively narrowed, as the pecu* 
liarities by which it is maintained become common to 
both parties, and the participation cannot be avoided. 

From the earliest interference of foreign competi- 
tion, those producers not affected by it, have con- 
tended for the right of drawing from our neighbours, 
free from countervailing imposts, the commodities 
offered by them ; and the claim continues to be pre* 
ferred to the present time. Unless, however, the 
principles enforced in the preceding observations ure 
invalidated, the alledged policy and advantage of 
such an intercourse will not be realised by it, more 
especially in those commodities with elementary 
<»sts of production, (excluding the effects of tax* 
ation,) exceeding those of the same products in 
this country. 

The total assessment upon a country cannot be 
supplied less onerously to the several branches of 
ioduslTy, than when derived from the co-operation of 
iiie inost efficient producers. If the total of its 
jKUnual imposts be divided by the sum of the annual 
^production, a comparative exponent is obtained of the 
proportion of impost attaiching to each portion of diat 
^production ; and clearly, so long as the sum diha 
imposts remains undiminished, die value of the ex* 
|K>nent can alone be reduced by an increased sum of 
production* 
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This result will not be effected by the substitution 
of labour and skill, of inferior efficiency to that em- 
ployed in the creation of the present amount. In- 
creased effect cannot ensue from a minor cause, be 
the result estimated in a proximate or remote opera- 
tion of it. 

The Polander's productive powers, relatively to 
the English Agricultiuist's, have been shewn to stand 
in this predicament — ^the produce from an equal ex- 
ertion of the skill and labour, human and animal, 
employed by him, being less in equal given periods. 
In all supplies, therefore, obtained from the Polan- 
der, to a higher elementary cost must be added his 
portion of taxes, and ultimately, in some form or 
other, those of our own country, together with charges 
for shipping, landing, freight, insurance, and increased 
expence of distribution, exclusively attaching to his 
produce. How can the substitution of a supply so 
obtained, give facility and extension to any particu- 
lar branch of industry, unless relief be afforded to 
one class of the community, by throwing additional 
pressure on the others, through a new distribution of 
tlie whole burden ? Were not the policy of the 
measure happily disproved, what would be the jus- 
tice of it ? Privation and misery are to be entaded 
on successive portions of the community, with the 
view of invigorating the productive powers of one 
class, by whom they can be continued in activity 
imder increased taxation — ^the sufferers, degraded in 
the scale of society, having improved by their skill 
and energies their several arts, to the utmost d^ee 
permitted by the nature of them. 
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An increase of the national wealth, were even that 
to be a consequence of the sacrifice, would be una* 
vailing to themj bereft of the means of obtaining a 
participation in it : they would also be victims to the 
attainment of a very ephemeral boon.* 

Many have been the predictions as to the extent 
to which the Funding System could be carried ; but 
in all, amount f instead of proportion, has been erro- 
neously assumed for the basis of the opinion. 

The ratio of the value of the stipulated annuities, 
to that of the total production of the country, fixes 
the limit. In the question, therefore, is involved the 
consideration of the comparative efficiency and eco- 
nomy of our productive powers beyond those of our 
competitors ; and the unprecedented improvement in 
our machinery and processes, was not foreseen or 
contemplated at the period of these predictions 
This oversight, and the fallacy consequent upon it, 
has led to the equally erroneoiis inference, that the 
system might be pursued, without any insuperable 
obstacle, to an almost indefinite extent. But when- 
ever the conditions of supply ^in our products are 
enhanced, by the contributions levied upon them for 
the payment of the dividends and expences of Gro- 
vemment, to a rate precluding the exchange of them 

* Freedom of trade> unrestricted intercourse, is understood to be 
advocated upon this fundamental principle— it is expedient that every 
article be obtained where most economically produced. In the predi- 
cament of this country, by opening the ports for the free admission of 
foreign commodities^ we should in most instances be using products 
obtained with greater labour^ and at a higher elementary cost, than our 
own. The result, therefore, would in reality, be inconsistent with the 
philosophy of Free Trade. 
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wHh foreign states, an impediment is opposed to the 
extension of the system ; and the pressiure succes- 
sively entailed upon each branch of industry, in the 
stru^le to maintain and enlarge its sphere of action, 
is a sure indication of our approach to the verge. 

The British community possesses a greater stock 
of wealth than was ever before accumulated within 
an equal space with the power of obtaining, by ex- 
change of products, a greater portion of the commo- 
dities of every part of the globe, than was ever com- 
manded by an equal numerical population. An aug- 
mented share cannot be engrossed by them, till the 
ratio in which they surpass their rivals in knowledge, 
skill, and activity, is also increased, or the means 
devised of applying these requisites with greater 
effect. The elements of prosperity are abundant ; 
an ameliorated distribution of them may possibly be 
. fostered and promoted by the Legislature ; but their 
power will be. incompetent to remove the obstacle to 
'&rther perseverance in the system which has been 
developed, otherwise than by the entire renovation 
of it. 

The force by which extension is resisted, will be- 
come more intense at every advance — ^it cannot be 
: overcome ; but the source of its action may be an- 
nulled. 

The benefits and evils of this operation, the dan- 
gers and precautions to be looked to in the adoption 
of it, whenever seriously contemplated, are of a mag- 
nitude and importance to demand exdiisive atten- 
tion, and beyond the sphere of these observations. 
They have been thrown together as the contribution 
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of an humble associate, in the endeavour to trace the 
causes by which our industry is disappointed of its 
escpected reward, and to develope the latent principles 
of the disturbing force. 

A correct knowledge of malady is the first step 
towards cure. 
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